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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The publishers would state that the republication 
of the works by the author of " A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam," " Old Jolliffe," "Only," &c., is 
sanctioned by the authoress, — arrangements 
having been made with her on the same terms 
as with an American author. . 

Boston, l^etfruary^ 1850. 



The principal incidents In the following pages 
are facts, within the knowledge of the writer, 
and during the printing of this little work, a 
most tragical occurrence, in the district of Fins- 
bury, (London,) has added (as appears by the 
inquest) another, to the many proofs that could 
be furnished of the fatal effects of that cater- 
ing to the morbid appetite of the public for 
horror, which is the chief characteristic of a 
certain class of publications. 



OLD JOLLIFFE. 



Reader, do you love the country ? Do you 
love sunny glades and murmuring brooks, 
and pleasant places, beneath the green trees 
with the sweet smell of hay and glad sqng 
cif birds, and the bright flowers peeping from 
the green herbage with an appearance of 
great modesty, and yet all the time raising 
their little heads and fluttering their pretty 
leaves, as though they were conscious that 
we could make nothing like them; and 
little rosy children, sitting outside cottage 
doors, scraping the dust in heaps and scat- 
tering it with rapturous glee on the head 
of some one merry urchin, or among the 
grey locks of Grand-dad, who is dozing in 
the sun? 



8 OLD JOLLIFFE. 

Yes, I am sure you do ; you cannot fail to 
love the country decked in its green robe so 
beautifully embroidered with flowers. But 
do you dso love it in its snowy garb, with 
the hoar frost sparkling like gems mid the 
branches of the leafless trees, with the cold 
healthful wind skurrying over the crisp 
ground, disturbing the peaceful snow, which 
would much rather be quiet, if the wind 
would only let it? 

If you do, — follow me to a charming 
village, where I will introduce you to a dear 
old man, whom, when you have once made 
his acquaintance, you will not easily forget. 
It is not far, so an omnibus will soon take 
us there. 

We jump in and hastily sit down, or we 
stand a good chance of being thrown down, 
for they are always in a hurry, and give you 
no time to choose between a seat and a fat 
lady's lap. 



\ 
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The shops aiid cab-stands fade away 
quickly, and give place to rows of " Prospect 
Places," and kitchen gardens, which melt 
into gentlemen's villas, and occasionally 
farms ; then the rivep bursts upon us, wind- 
ing between its beautiful banks, as if to point 
the way we are to ^o. There ! now that is 
gone, and we are on a common. And such 
a common ! There are frisky donkeys, and 
quiet cows, and troublesome geese, and wild- 
flowers, and here and there rustic cottages 
with the white clothes hanging to dry, and 
a child's red frock among them, as if it had 
got dirty on purpose to give effect to the pic- 
ture ! But, best of all, there is such a gate ! 
such a white cottage belonging to it, and a 
child who comes out to open it, with such a 
huge piece of bread and butter in its hand, 
and drops such an insinuating countrified 
courtsey! You would change a shilling to 
give that dear child a penny, for, — do you 
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know ? — she likes a penny better than a 
shilling ; she doesn't know what to do with 
a shilling — indeed " mother " would take it 
from her ; but a penny, O ! a penny will 
buy so many things, in that little girl's imag- 
ination. But the gate is open, and it is soon 
far behind us another turn, and over a minia- 
ture bridge, and we are on a green. If it 
were not for that pretty gate, the green 
would beat the common over and over again 
in the summer, for it is so green and so 
sunny, and th^re is such a pond on it, reflect- 
ing in its clear face a little cottage, and 
d licks and children on its brink; and then 
the shouts of laughter on that. green, for the 
village swains play cricket there ; and their 
sweethearts look on, and with pleasant 
smiles and mirthful voices applaud the vic- 
tors. One more turn takes us into the strag- 
gling village, with its butchers, bakers, cob- 
blers, and blacksmiths; and there is the 
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river again, and facing it retiring, romantic, 
little dwellings, some covered with 'ivy, 
some with roses, and in one of the latter 
dwells our old man. 

His name is Jolliffe, but they call him 
Jolly ! for, though he has lived forty years 
in the village, he has never been seen with- 
out a smile on bis round, red, cheerful look- 
ing face. 

The on^nibus has not arrived at its des- 
tination, though we have at ours, and. the 
driver dismounts at a little old-fashioned 
inn, close by the cottage, where, as we enter, 
we leave him rubbing his horses' noses, 
ordering them some water and himself some 
refreshment. 

And now we are in JoUiffe's cottage, and 
in JoUiffe's * parlor. O, what a parlor! I 
don't suppose there's a color in the rainbow 
that is not in that little parlor, for there is ' 
red and yellow in the carpet, and green 
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curtains, and pink~ birds witli blue tails in 
the paper, and green flowers on a scarlet 
ground in the tablecloth, and yellow gauze 
over the picture frames, and over the glai^ 
frame ; — for there are pictures, and there 
is a glass — a picture of Mr. JoUifie, and a 
picture of Mr. JoUiffe's mother, which is so 
uncommonly like him, that if she had'nt a 
black satin gown on and a blonde tippet, 
you would think it was Mr. JoUiffe himself. 

Then the glass is put sloping over the 
mantelpiece ,* at each end there are china 
vases with everlasting flowers and dried 
grasses in them, and in the middle a little 
clock in a mahogany case, and on the either 
side a shepherd and a shepherdess, the 
shepherd in a red jacket and blue breeches, 
the shepherdess in a blue bodice and red 
petticoat. 

The furniture of the room is completed 
by a square soia and a small sid^-table, on 
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which is a bronze urn, and some tumblers 
and wineglasses. 

But all this time old JoUiife is standing ; — 
don't apologize though ; he does'nt mind it, 
not he ! for he's never tired, never hungry, 
never thirsty, at least not uncomfortably so; 
indeed he's never uncomfortably anything ! 

But let him speak for himself; — as soon 
as we are seated and the usual salutations 
are over, he takes up a bright red-covered 
book from the table by his side, and after 
pausing for a moment or so, he says, " I've 
been reading this morning, and I can't say 
I like my book, but I suppose you've read 
it, sir, with the rest of the world ; it's called 
the Chimes, though they ain't very cheerful 
ones, and that's, the great reason for my not 
liking them. This book disappoints me more 
than I can tell. I know that the intention is 
to do good, although the feelings express 
in it are much more likely to do harm. The 

2 



14 OLD JOLLIFFE. 

poor, on whose account it seems written, 
will never benefit by being taught they are 
very wretched, and oppressed, and not cared 
for by the rich ; — not a bit of it ; — it will 
only serve to make them more miserable 
and unhappy, and damp all their eflforts to 
make their condition better. 

" Now, here is an excellent observation ; 
I wish all the book had been like it," con- 
tinues old JolliflFe, reading aloud ! " ^ I know 

THAT WE MUST TRUST AND HOPE, AND NEITHER 
DOUBT OURSELVES, NOR THE GOOD IN ONE 

ANOTHER.' It is a vcry true and beautiful 
remark, and if h had been followed up, we 
should have had a very different, and far 
happier work, — showing us all how neces- 
sary it is to go manfully and steadily on, 
keeping a stout heart in all our troubles, and 
not doubting the good in our fellow-creatures, 
whatever their station. And that's what he 
means, I'm sure, for his other works are very 
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different |o this. I've read them all sir, and 
I don't remember an uncharitable line in any- 
one of them : — but in this, he seems to give 
all his kindly feelings to the poor, and does 
not say one kindly word for the rich — and 
that's not charitable. He can't mean that 
all rich people are like those he describes, 
but he ought to have known the poor would 
think he meant so. It strikes me, sir, he has 
suffered a sad case that occurred the other 
day to take hold of his warm heart, and lead 
him a trifle out of the right road this time. 
I read that case in the papers myself, and 
a sad cruel one it was — nobody can deny 
that ,' and there again, sir," said the old man, 
suddenly closing and laying down the book, 
" the papers, I think, do a great deal of mis- 
chief, by the way in which they talk about 
the miseries of the lower orders, as they 
call them. No doubt thei;e is a groat deal 
of trouble in the world ; * man is born to 
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trouble as the sparks fly upwards/ you 
know, sir ; but all thaf grand writing won't 
mend it. 

^^ I dont say it's a pleasant thing to have 
a house that lets in wind and wet, — I'm 
very thankful that mine's a sound one, — 
but it's better than none at all. It isn't 
pleasant to have no dinner to give your 
children, but grumbling won't find one. 
Now it sounds cruel to say all this, yet I 
don't think I am cruel." 

God bless him! that he is not. On 
Christmas day last, that little parlor was so 
full, that his spruce little maid could not get 
round the table to wait, and the company 
were all poor people, who looked with their 
merry faces full of gratitude on the kind old 
man, who had taken them from their dull 
homes, where no Christmas dinner awaited 
them. « 

" I don't preach," continued JoUiffe, 
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" what I can't practice, for I was poor 
myself once, very poor. I worked hard, 
though, and often when I've taken a littler 
dinner home to my old mother, bought with 
my scanty earnings, and gone without 
myself, IVe felt hungry and almost discon- 
tented ; but then I used to go to work again 
and sing — sing as loud as I could, try to 
forget I was hungry, and to think, why 
mother mightn't have had any dinner, and 
then she'd have been hungry too, and that 
would have been much worse. And so, 
with thinking and singing, and singing and 
thinking, I used to get on famously, and 
many's the sixpence I've had given me, 
because I was never heard to grumble and 
never seen to fret. 

" And it's my fortunate disposition, which, 

under Providence," — and here the old man 

lifted his cap, — " has been the making of 

me ; for a gentleman came down in these 

2* 



18 OLD JOLLIFFE. 

parts, who used to visit the poor and see what 
he could do for them ; after visiting some, he 
came to my bit of a place, (my old mother 
was dead then,) and he asked what he could 
do for me, and I said, ' Give me some work, 
please, sir.' — ' Work ! ' said he ; * but is 
there nothing else you want ? ' — ' All the 
rest will come, sir,' says I. * Yery true, my 
friend, but your bed seems very wretched, 
— * should'nt you like some blankets ? ' — 
* Very much, sir, but Vye been so long used 
to do without, I 'm afraid I should sleep too 
sound under them.' — * But,' said he, * to- 
morrow is Christmas day ; should'nt you like 
some beef for your dinner ? ' — r ' Uncommonly, 
sir ; but having it one day might make me 
want it every day, and where's it to come 
from ? ' and I laughed, — not smiled, but a 
good hearty laugh ; and the gentleman stared, 
and then I laughed again, for I could not help 
it, he looked so astonished ; at last he said. 
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* Are you joking or are you mad ? for I've 
been to twelve cottages to day, many of 
them, I may say all of them, better fur- 
nished, though none so clean as yours, and 
from all their inmates I've heard melancholy 
tales, with a catalogue of wants and mise- 
ries. Now you don't complain, nor seem 
to want anything ; how is this? ' — 'Because 
I'm used to nothing, and they ain't ; ' and I 
laughed again, but I begged his pardon, for 
it seemed rude to laugh, though I really 
could'nt help it. 

" TTell, he stared again, as you may sup- 
pose, and then he said, < Young man, I like 
you ; come to me to-morrow, and you shall 
not want employment again in a hurry ; I'd 
willingly give ten shillings a week, merely 
to look at you, for your merry face does 
my heart good ! ' — God bless him ; he kept 
his word ; he first made me under-gardener, 
and then head-gardener, and at last his 
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bailiff; and then I married a sweet young 
girl, and for near a twelvemonth I never 
knew a day's uneasiness, — although I felt 
sure that could'nt last in this world, so I 
did'nt complain when my happiness did 
cloud over, — yet it was a hard blow I must 
confess. My wife, my pretty, gentle young 
wife, died, but I was not miserable even 
then." He pauses, we look up ; are those 
tears in the old man's eyes ? No, it must.be a 
mistake, for see, he is smiling, and stamp- 
ing his foot on the ground, with a kind 
of choky cough, says, " No, hang it ! I 
was not miserable, for I felt sure she was 
gone to a better place, to be made happier 
than I could make her. I never moved 
her chair or work-box from its usual place, 
but used to sit and look at them. Now, 
that would have made some people miserable, 
but I liked it, and would look at the chair 
till I quite fancied she was sitting there 
again at work, and smiling^on me ! 
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" Well, sir," he continued, " when I be- 
came too old to work, my master pensioned 
me off and gave me this little cottage, where 
I hope to remain until 1 go to rejoin my dear 
wife and good old mother. I had many 
offers to leave my master, for my dwelling 
was small and my salary not large, but I 
would'nt, for I knew I was of use to him ; I 
had a roof to cover me, food to eat and 
raiment to put on ; what more did I want ? 

*< His kindness to me made the poor about 
jealous ; but he'd have been as kind to them 
if they'd have let him ; but when he offered 
meat, they asked for beer ; when he gave 
them blankets, they wanted a bed, and 
never seemed the happier for all he did ; and 
that's the way they tire out the rich, — and 
then they call them 'hard-hearted,' forgetting 
that the more money they have, the more 
they are expected to give away, and the 
number of calls that they have upon them. 
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I always say to those few that God has 
enabled me to «tssist, < Now be contented and ' 
try to look cheerful ; don't grumble at the 
rich, for though they mayn't come to your 
houses and give you money, it comes to you 
in ever so many ways from them. If it 
was'nt for the wealthy, what would become 
of the tradespeople ? and if it wasn't for 
the tradespeople, what would become of 
the poor men they're obliged to employ? 
Suppose you do only get a penny for your 
work, a penny will buy a roll, and that's 
better than nothing ; and if you'd go and 
state your case without exaggeration, and 
with cheerful resignation^ to any one who 
had a farthing to spare, I'll lay a wager 
there's not a man who would send you away 
empty-handed.' And then I say to them too, 
'You think the rich are happy, and have 
nothing to vex them, or nothing else to do 
than to ride about in their gay carriages, and 
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call on their great friends ; but that's a 
mistake, — they have much to do, and much 
to worry and annoy them, and there's many 
a one would give you their bed of down for 
yours of straw, if they were sure of the 
rest you find there.' 

"But I've tired you talking; when I get 
on this subject, I never can leave off ! " — 
" No, old man, you don't tire us. Speak on, 
speak on ; louder and louder. Let the voice 
that urges content sound above the sad din 
of never-ceasing complaint ! Let it lighten 
the care of St. Giles's; let it lessen the strife 
of St. James's. It is wealth to the poor, it 
is joy to the rich ; — speak on, speak on ! " 

Now, reader, do you not love this old man, 
and are you not sorry to leave him? But 
you must for a while, and if you love noble 
streets and shops filled with the wealth of 

• 

nations, bright eyes glancing from carriage 
windows, vying with the sun, which is 
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lighting the gay scene, busy pedestrisoia 
hurrying to and fro, handsome, equestrians 
on their caracoling steeds ? If you love all 
this, follow me where you will agree in 
thinking what a happy change that hum- 
ble old man's spirit would create amongst 
the rich. 

We are before a splendid mansion, with 
powdered lackeys lounging on the steps; 
we enter a marble hall, and ascend a spacious 
staircase, redolent of the perfumes of hot- 
house plants ; we pass a suite of magnificent 
drawing-rooms, and open the door of a lady's 
boudoir. No footsteps can be heard on that 
rich carpet; the walls are covered with a 
white watered paper, and hung with ex- 
quisite pictures ; the window to the ground 
opens into a conservatory, the light shaded 
by lace curtains; the table is heaped with 
books and prints, and in a luxurious arm- 
chair reclines a gentleman in a cachmere 
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dressing-gown, listlessly patting with a deli- 
cate white hand the long, silky ears of a 
beautiful spaniel. On a couch of satin 
damask, also reclines a lovely woman, read- 
ing the newspaper, in a rich dress of violet 
velvet, and a cap of point of lace. She is a 
perfect picture, as she sits there, her dark 
dress contrasting with her fair complexion, 
and masses of luxuriant hair falling about 
her beautiful face. Hush ! they sure going 
to speak. 

" Really, Henry, this paper bores me ! I 
wish you would take another." — " Any 
other you'll name, my love, that will not 
bore you," answers the husband in a lan- 
guid tone. " Well, I believe they are all 
alike ; but one must read them. I wish the 
season were over, it's painfully dull ; I 
should like the country for a . change ! '* 
— " And then you'd find that painfully dull, 
my dear Evelyn ; you are never satisfied. 
3 
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I shall go and have a canter, I think, for it 
certainly is confoundedly dull here ! " — 
" Thank you, Henry." — ** O, do not for a 
moment imagine, my love, that I meant you 
were confoundedly dull; but I've nothing to 
say, and you seem in the same predica- 
ment ! " — '* On the contrary, dear, I have 
something to say ; I want a hundred pounds*" 
— " Well, that is something, certainly, but it's 
nothing new ! " — **No, love, but it is not for 
myself." — " It never is, dear, it is generally 
for your milliner ! " — " This time it is not, 
for it is charity." — "You had five pounds 
yesterday for charity ! " — " Ah ! that was 
for a poor man with seven children ; this 
is for the * Hospital for the Blind.'" — 
" Indeed, my dear^ Evelyn, I'm sick of these 
charities ; they do no good ; the papers are 
as full of complaints and cases of distress, as 
if we gave nothing to the poor, and I really 
cannot afford it." — " This once, Henry ; it 
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will look so odd if our names are not down ; 
everybody's going to give ! " — " Well, cer- 
tainly, I do not so much object to public 
charities, — people do hear of them ; but as to 
private ones, we get no credit from the world, 
and but small thanks from the objects — 
they are as bad again in a week ! I'll give 
one hundred this once ! 'so by, by, love ; 
you needn't wait dinner." — " Where are 
you going, Henry ? " — "I haven't an idea, 
— somewhere to amuse myself, my brain is 
so perfectly confused with the number of 
' dear sirs,' which have emanated from it this 
morning. I've written a dozen letters or 
more." — " Well, I wish you'd amuse your- 
self at home, Henry. I should not so much 
mind your going out, if I'd any thing to do, 
blit I'm so dreadfully ennuyee I I quite envied 
one of the servants, this morning, who was 
singing so merrily as she swept the stairs." — 
"Well, my love, you can sing.''— ^" Yeff, 
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but I can't sweep the stairs ! " — " Not an 
enviable accomplishment, is it, dear?"— . 
'< Any thing is enviable that could make me 
as merry as that girl ! " — " I do not see, my 
dear Evelyn, why you should be otherwise ; 
you have every thing you want, have you 
not?" — *^Yes, every thing, dear Henry; 
but if I had not, Tshould have something to 
wish for, and that would be something to do." 
— " Well, my love, for the future, I will in- 
variably refuse every thing you ask for, and 
then perhaps you'll be contented ! " And he 
smiles ; — the very word causes a smile ! 

O, what a change would old Jolliffe's 
spirit work here ! The dark eyes of that 
lovely girl would beam with happiness, the 
fine, handsome countenance of her young 
husband with joy, when turned towards hw 
fair face, and they would both look round 
upon their noble abode, and say, " What do 
we want ? Nothing ! We are content ! " 
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Reader, you cannot love a dirty, narrow 
street, with squalid children seated in the 
mud, paddling their little, blue, naked feet 
in the gutter, which runs, or ought to do, 
along it; — you cannot love wretched, ruined 
houses, with women — the stamp of vice 
on their faces -i— standing quarrelling, nay, 
perhaps, fighting, outside them ! You cannot 
love this ; yet, follow me once again, and 
see what a change old Jolliffe's spirit would 
create among the poor ! 

We ascend a crazy staircase, and enter a 
room with the lath and plaster broken from 
the walls, letting the cold wind whistle 
through ; a bedstead in one corner with a 
straw mattress on it, covered with one rag- 
ged blanket, a shelf on which are two or 
three plates and a mug, a tabk with three 
legs, one broken, and two chairs, complete 
the furniture. 

On one of them is seated a young woman 
3* 
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at work, making a shirt ; on the ground by 
her side a sickly-looking child is playing 
with a piece of broken delf. There's a step 
on the staircase ; the door opens, and a man 
enters. -7- " Well, Betsey, I've got some din- 
ner, such as it is." — " Have you, what 
is it ? " — "A piece of mutton and some 
broth." — "Where did you get it ? " — 
"Mrs. Brown gave it me." — " Is it good ? " 
— " Yes, pretty well, I b'lieve, but it's 
boiled mutton, and I hate boiled mutton!" 
— "Well, you'll get nothing else, John, for 
I haven't a farthing, and I've no time to 
eat any thing myself,- for I must take this 
home to night, and get threepence for six 
hours' work ! " — " Ah ! ^I walked down a 
fine street to-day, and saw the people roll 
past in their carriages, and go into pastry- 
cooks' shops to eat ices and jellies they 
did'nt want — and I starving for food ! How 
ill the child looks too, Betsey! Has that 
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doctor been again ? " — *' Been ? no ! do 
you think he'd come here when he knows 
we can't pay him. I wish we were all 
dead ! " — '* Well, you look a'most dead, 
Betsey! I see you a-setting up over those 
shirts of a night, till I could curse the peo- 
ple as wears them. I say, we ain't got no 
bread for dinner." — " Yes, there is some, I 
bought some last night with the money I got 
for the shirt I took home." — " Come along, 
then, and have your dinner, and put down 
that work do, it isn't every day you gets a 
dinner ! " 

Hark ! what joyful voice is that, sound- 
ing on the creaking landing place ? The 
door opens ; the man starts from his chair, 
the woman throws down her work, and they 
smile! — yes, smile! — and the man says, 
" O Mr. Jolliffe ! how d'ye do ? I'm ashamed 
you should come into this horrid place." — 
**Not at all, my frielid, not at all, a very 
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cosy room." — They look round them. 
Cosy! Well, perhaps it is, compared to 
some. There's a little fire, a very little fire ; 
but it burns brightly ; and there is a little 
dinner on the table ; and maybe it does 
look cosy. They smile again ! What an 
enchanter that JoUiffe is ! they have smiled 
twice in a second. " You must take my 
chair, sir," says the man ; *'I haven't another 
to offer you ! " — " Thank you,, I prefer 
sitting on the bed ; it is so convenient hav- 
ing a bedstead when you're short of chairs." 
Well, so it is ; they never thought of that 
before. " Don't let me prevent your eating 
your dinner, for it looks uncommonly nice ; 
I should like a bit, if I had'nt just made a 
capital one." ' 

How strange ! he would like a bit ; then 
it must be nice ; and they begin to eat, and 
he gossips to them; and in a few minutes 
they are not only smiling, but positively 
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laughing ! And the baby is crowing over a 
bone, and the sun is glittering through the 
little window, and you'd think — and they 
almost think so too — thiat it is a lord 
mayor's feast ! — ** And how comes on the 
work, Betsey ? " — " O ! I am always at it, 
sir." — " That's very well ; people who are 
always employed are always happy ! " — " It's 
such trifling pay, sir. And as they say who 
write about us, we work * till the stars shine 
through the roof ! ' " — '• And that's well 
too, Betsey, for when you see those pretty 
stars, you are reminded that there's One 
above, who is waking too, and who will 
never leave nor forsake you. And trifling 
pay is better than none at all. My dear 
friends, do you know, in this street there 
are people much worse off than you — peo- 
ple hardened in vice, who do not know what 
it is to have a happy moment. Now, I'm 
sure that's not the case with you ; when 
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you bring home your little money, hard 
earned as it is, you enjoy it, — I know you 
do, for you feel it's worked for honestly ! 
Ahd, while your child is sleeping, you sit 
together over your little fire and enjoy it ; 
for you are together, he is not in a public 
house, you are not quarrelling in the street ; 
and whilst you can look in one another's 
faces and feel that, come what come may^ 
you have honest hearts and warm affections, 
you must be happy in spite of yourselves." 
And here, old Jolliffe, who has become very 
red in the face, blows his nose hard and 
stoops to play with the child. 

There was a short pause, and he continues. 
" Now, I dare say, when things are very bad, 
and you go out to seek employment, and 
you pass the great people's houses, with the 
fumes of their rich dinners making you, who 
have no means of getting one, still more 
hungry, you feel angry with them for being 
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better off than you. But, bless you, they'd 
give you some of their grand dinner, if they 
knew you wanted it ; but they don't know 
it, and they don't know how to set about to 
find it out ! — I've come to town on purpose 
to show one of them, a very rich gentleman, 
a friend of my old master's, who is exceed- 
ingly anxious to do what he can for the poor, 
»-and although he^s been imposed upon 
frequently, he isn't at all tired out ; now he, 
knowing I liked to be of use and willing to 
serve in a good cause, sent for me to come 
and tell him of any people that were worthy 
of being helped. Of course I felt very 
proud, and thankful to him for his kindness 
in asking. me ; so I told him of you, and said 
you were not so comfortable as I should wish 
to see you ; so he said you were to go to him 
to-morrow, and he'd see to giving you some 
employment ; and as a beginning, to make 
yoa feel more encouraged, he has sent you 
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this five pound note ; " and old JoUiffe puts 
it on the table. 

The man stares first at the note, then at 
JoUiffe, then at his wife, and murmuring, 
" God bless him," covers his face with his 
hands, and tears fall quickly through his 
horny fingers. Good tears ! He has not 
wept so for many a long year. It is the full 
tide of mingled feelings running over, which 
would be else too much to bear ; and, as it 
flows, it softens the heart made hard by grief, 
and the stern man feels like a warm-hearted 
boy. His wife has snatched the child from 
the ground, and holds it to her with a startled 
look ; and JoUiffe is again vehemently blow- 
ing his nose. 

There is a silence of some moments, 
when, rising from his seat, the man takes his 
wife's hand, and says, " Wife, we've been 
very wicked ; I feel it now ; and this liere 
blessing has come to tell us so in the kindest 
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way. Let us then, before Mr. Jolliffe, vow, 
that we'll never grumble at the rich folks no 
more, but for this kind one bless all the rest ; 
and instead of blaming 'em, as we used, for 
eating their dinners, only hope they may 
never want 'em!"-^— "We will, John, we 
will. We were wicked ; yet God knows 
we'd much to. bear ; but we've had a lesson 
this day we shan't soon forget ! " And here 
the poor baby shakes its little head, for its 
mother's hot tears are raining on its face ; 
and then Betsey, wiping her eyes with her 
ragged apron, looks at the bank-note again, 
till a sunny smile dries up her tears, and she 
says, " La ! John, what shall we buy first ? " 
John really does not know, they want so 
many things ; but he remarks that some long 
time ago they had ten pounds given them, 
and they did'nt feel half so happy then, — 
he could'nt think how that was. "I'll tell 
you," says Jolliffe, " you were discontented 
4 
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with it — ' you wanted more ; you had'jit 
been so bad off as you have been since, and 
did'nt know how happy a shilling could 
make you. But, as you very justly say, this 
is a lesson you will not easily forget ; in 
yout saddest moments you will recollect the 
relief you have so unexpectedly received ; 
and it will remind you that yx>u have a true 
and never-failing Friend in your Heavenly 
Father, who so long as you endeavor to 
deserve his protection will never let you 
starve. He has promised it, and His promises 
are never broken. But I must run away, for 
I've another visit to pay before I go home. 
So good-by, and God bless you." 

That night a couple lay side by side^ 
sleeping the sound sleep of innocence, and 
above them seemed hovering a bright spirit, 
with hands outstretched, as though it were 
blessing them. And it is blessing them ; it 
IS making their hard bed softer than down — 
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it is making their scanty clothing warmer 
than the thickest covering — it is making 
their poor room better than a gilded cham- 
ber. What is this spirit, then? Content! 
Let us- pray that it may hover over us! 

How happy JoUiife is, as he trudges along, 
proud that he has made others so ! He 
scarcely knows where he is going, he is so 
busy thinking, till he stops before the door 
of a neat-looking house, with a brass plate 
on it, informing all whom it may concern, 
that it is the residence of Dr. Conway ; and 
there is a night-bell, and a servant's- bell, but 
no visitor's bell ; for Dr. Conway is an old* 
fashioned man, and prefers an old-fashioned 
knocker. For every body must ring alike, 
but every body does not knock alike ; and he 
knows his wife's knock, and his daughters^ 
knocks, and his friends' knocks, and there- 
fore knows exactly whether he may remain 
quietly where he is, in his dressing-gown and 
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slippers, or whether he miist run away. So 
now, when JoUiffe knocks, he knows it's 
Jollifie's knock, and quietly looking up from 
the Medical Journal he is perusing, says to 
a fair-haired girl, who is sitting beside him, 
" Run, Bessie dear, open the door, for I'm 
certain that's old JoUiffe." " O dear Mr. 
Jolliffe ! " says Bessie, and away she runs to 
obey her father's request ; and old Jolliffe — 
ah, fie upon him ! — kisses Bessie ; but, if 
pretty little maidens will open doors to merry 
old gentlemen, what can they expect ? and 
she has hardly done blushing when the Doc- 
tor comes out to welcome him, and four or 
five pairs of little feet come pattering down 
stairs, and four or fi.ve little voices exclaim 
in tones of great delight, *^ O Mr. Jolliffe ! we 
are so glad to see you ! " and then little fat 
hands are pulling him with desperate force 
into the parlor, and pushing him into an 
arm-chair, till really poor Jolliffe has scarcely 



1 
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any breath left td pay his respects to Mrs. 

Conway, who has now entered the room, 

and she seems as glad to see him as the rest. 

Happy JoUiffe ! who would not envy you 

such a welcome ? When he quite recovers 

his breath, he says, " Why, where's my dear 

Miss Blanche ? I don't see her." — " Here 

she is, Mr. JoUiffe," answers a sweet voice 

behind him, and he looks round, and seizes 

with evident pleasure the hand of a fair 

young creature, who, in the bustle of his 

entrance, has escaped his notice. 

She has not risen to meet him ! how is 

that ? Those crutches tell the sad tale, alas ! 

too well. " And how are you, my dear 

young lady ? " says old JoUiflfe tenderly, 

" Much better, thank you, dear Mr. JoUiffe ; 

getting on bravely." — " Thank God ! " 

murmurs JolIifTe ; and then he adds aloud, 

pointing to the crutches lying by the side of 

her chair, << Not able yet to do without those 
4# 
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melancholy looking things ? " — " O, do 
not call them so, for sad as they may 
look, they are my very best friends ; what 
should I do without them ? " and a bright 
smile crosses her lovely face. — "I am very 
wrong indeed, very wrong, my dear Miss 
Blanche, to call them melancholy ; but 
you'll forgive me, I know," says old JollifFe, 
taking her hand. — "Sister's going to get 
well, quite well," says a rosy-cheeked little 
boy, running up to JoUiffe ; " Edward says 
so, and that she will soon be able to dance 
with me." — " Edward hopes so, dear Bob- 
by," softly replies Blanche. " And don't 
you hope so too, sister ? " — " Yes, dearest ; 
but every one is so kind to me that I am 
contented as I am. But, of course, if it 
pleases God that t shall some day walk and 
dance again, I shall be most grateful, and 
then we will romp, Bobby, and make up 
for lost time." — " O, what fun we wiH 
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have then, dear Sisisy!" cries Bobby; and 
the little fellow tiirows his arms round his 
favorite sister's neck, and presses his rosy 
cheeks so close to hers, that he quite kills 
the faint tinge of red in her soft face. 

" Yes," says the Doctor, " I'm sure you 
will rejoice to hear, that a young friend of 
ours has introduced a very clever and skilful 
medical man to us, who feels almost certain 
of being able to cure our dear girl. She 
can already walk with the help of my arm 
and a stick, although he would'nt have her 
give up her crutches yet." — " This is news 
indeed," says old JolJifle, with joy ; " how 
happy it makes me ! " — " Blanche deserves 
to get well," says her mother to Mr. JoUiflfe, 
<< she is so patient and resigned. She is a 
good example to a little friend of mine, who 
prefers crying with the headache to taking 
a small dose of medicine ! " — ** O, hush, 
mammia ! " exclaims Blanche, drawing a del- 
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icate looking child towards her ; " it was 
taken beautifully this morning, and it is not 
quite fair to tell tales out of school. Bring 
me my work-basket, dearest, please. Mr. 
JoUiffe will excuse my working, I hope, 
whilst he is here." — "That he will," an- 
swers Jolliffe, " for I know how useful it is. 
I can't say I do like to see young ladies 
wasting their time, which might be so 
much better employed, in sewing bits of 
worsted on to pieces of canvas for slippers, 
and cushions, and things no one really 
requires." — " Why, we're all very busy 
just now," remarks Bessie, " for we've 
found a poor family in great distress. The 
woinan has just had twins, and they've posi- 
tively nothing to put on them. So we have 
been making clothes for them, and they are 
to send to-night for some of them. Every 
one of us has helped ; the boys, who can't 
assist in working, have given their halfpence 
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for the materials." — " AH ! you're very 
good indeed, my dears," observes old Jol- 
liffe, " very good ! and wherever I go, some 
poor body or other is being assisted ; and 
yet,", says the old man with a sigh, "it 
does'nt seem to make the misery less ! " 

" Very true, Mr. Jolliffe," answers the 
Doctor, "and I, who am always amongst 
the poor, see a great deal of misery, a great 
deal indeed ! But I find that in nine cases 
out of ten it's their own faults ; they either 
spend all the money they earn in drink, or 
get disheartened by their low wages, and 
give up work altogether, never considering 
that a little is better than nothing ; and 
then, when they're reduced almost to starva- 
tion, they will not go to the work-house ! " 
— "Because they are separated, dear papa, 
from their wives and children," says Blanche, 
" and that is very hard to bear ! " — " So it 
is, my love," answers the Doctor ; " but 
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which, my deeirest, is the best, to be parted 
from your wife and children, and feel they 
are well fed and warmly housed, or see 
them shivering with cold, and starving 
before your face? Besides," continues the 
Doctor," "the imprudence they are guilty 
of is astonishing. The other day I went to 
. see a poor woman dangerously ill ; and 
whilst I was with her, her husband, who 
had just earned a few shillings, after having 
been out of work some time, brought her a 
peach ! Now would yoq believe that possi* 
ble ? Instead of procuring her a mutton- 
chop, for which he would have given three- 
pence, and which would have done her 
good, he gave a shilling for a magnificent 
peach, which, after all, I could not permit 
her to eat. The man looked so disappointed, 
that after lecturing him a little on his folly, 
I bought it of him." 

" Ah sir ! " says old JoUiflfe, " I wish 
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they'd put such things as that in the papers j 
it would do a great deal more good than 
writing on the cruelty of the rich, and the 
misery of the poor. If they gave people 
credit for being kind, they'd be sure to be so, 
as with a child, if it tumbles down, and you 
praise it, and say it's a brave child and never 
cries, it won't cry ! " — "I quite agree with 
you, Mr. JoUiffe ; people should be led, and 
not driven. All these clever folks who 
write upon the condition of the poor are, in 
my humble judgment, greatly mistaken; 
they give them^wc feelings, instead of good 
ones, and do harm to those whom they are 
anxious to assist, for, in endeavoring to paint 
their wretched state, they color so highly as 
to make these poor people think themselves 
worse oflf than they really are. God l^nows, 
there's little need of that ! I am now going 
to see two unhappy creatures, who are sadly 
off. The woman is a shirt-maker, and the 
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husband out of work, and they barely have 
enough to exist upon. I never go to them 
without hearing an outcry against the rich, 
but, with that exception, they are good peo- 
ple, and I like and pity them. I have been 
unable to go there lately, for I have had a 
dangerous case to attend to, which has taken 
up much of my time, but I shall look in in 
the course of this afternoon." — " May I ask 
their names ? " eagerly says old JoUiffe. — 
" Pritchard," replies the Doctor. — " Bless 
me ! I thought so. How singular ! the 
very people I've just come from, and you'll 
be pleased to hear they are mended of their 
one fault. They've had five pounds given 
them, and the gentleman who sent it is going 
to employ the man ; we may, therefore, 
truly say of them, their mourning is turned 
into joy." — *^ I am indeed glad to hear it," 
says the kind Doctor, "and shall hasten to 
congratulate them on their altered condition. 
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Have you the food for their child, my dear ? " 
inquires h& of Mrs. Conway. "It's in the 
kitchen, papa," cries Bobby, "all ready; and 
I'm to go with you, and carry the basket." 
Can this be the doctor, who the wife said 
would 'nt come, because he wasn't paid? 
Poor woman ! she will soon know better. 

There's a knock at the door. Ah ! some 
one else knows the knocks, besides papa; 
for Blanche, with a heightened color, says 
to her brother, " Go and open the door for 
Edward, Bobby ! " And Bobby runs away 
to do so, and Blanche puts her shining 
ringlets in order, which are so long they 
will not keep so, and old JoUiffe rises to go. 
Altogether this double knock has occasioned 
a great bustle ; and, after all, it proves to be 
a young man, who speaking to the Doctor 
and his wife, and then nodding kindly to 
Bessie, and shaking off the children, who, 
with their accustomed glee, are clinging to 
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and clambering up the new comer's legs, 
advances to Blanche, and, taking the little 
white hand which is held out to him, affec- 
tionately inquires after her health. " Ah, 
ah ! " thinks to himself that sly old JoUiffe, 
'* I see how it is, Mr. Edward ! " and, fancy^ 
ing he has found out something excessively 
amusing, quietly chuckles on his keen per- 
ception. 

Well, and perhaps he has, and what then ? 
Why, then ho bids them all good-by, and 
they all come to see him out, with the excep- 
tion of Blanche and the stranger ; and away 
be trudges again, still happy, for he has found 
his favorite better, likely to get well, and he 
is so pleased, that he seems as if he could 
not walk fast enough, — he would fly, if he 
could. But, though he cannot fly, he can 
sing ; and^he does, too, -^ yes, sings in the 
street ; until his attention is attracted by a 
bustle, and a mob, and policemen standing 
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in the narrow street he is passing through, so 
he stops to find out what it is. " I knew she 
would," says a woman near him; "I was 
sure she would some day^ What will become 
of the children ? " — " O, they're going to 
the work'ouse," answers her companion. -— 
" Ah, poor things ! they may as well be 
starved to death there as here," replies the 
first speaker. — " What is the matter ? " asks 
old Jollifie. — "A woman down here's been 
and hung herself, sir." — "Dear me, how 
shocking ! Was she mad ? " — " No, not as 
I knows on, sir. But she thought, I suppose, 
she might as well kill herself, as be starved 
to death." — "Was she in such distress, 
then?" inquires JoUiffe again. — "She was 
never anyways else, as I see, sir; though, 
goodness knows, she was helped enough, too. 
There was always ladies down here a-bring- 
ing her something ; if I and my family was 
to have as much help, we shouldn't be so bad 
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oflf as we are ; but whatever money they got 
the husband spent in drink, and that was her 
fault, for she never made his home comfort- 
able."— " Dear, dear, this is a sad business 
for the poor children," says old Jolliffe, half 
aloud. — " Yes, it is sad," replies the woman, 
"for they're going to take them to the work- 
'ouse. O, here they come ! " There's a 
movement in the crowd, and a policeman 
passes out, leading by the hands a little boy 
and girl, covered with dirt and rags, crying 
piteously. 

" Poor things ! what a blessing there's a 
workhouse for them to go to ! " exclaims 
aloud Jolliffe, though communing with him- 
self. " A blessing ! " it was the first time 
the woman had ever heard the workhouse 
called a blessing ; could ft be possible ? She 
walks away, thinking about itTery much, — 
puzzled, too, and wondering which are right, 
those who told her of its horrors, or he who 
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this moment has called it a blessing. "Where's 
the husband ? " asks some one in the crowd, . 
still lingering about the street, as if waiting 
for fresh excitement. " O, he's in doors, as 
drunk as can be. They want him to go 
to the work'ouse, but they won't get him to 
do that in a hurry. He wouldn't have his 
drops of comfort there ! " and the man laughs, 
and so do his neighbors. 

Old Jolliflfe loves a laugh dearly, but this 
laugh makes him shudder. He moves away, 
nearer to the house in which the woman's 
body is lying ; for he feels a secret some- 
thing, that tells him he may be able to induce 
this wretched man to avail himself of hi? 
only resource. So he elbows his way 
through another mob of persons, joking and 
laughing at the entrance, and enters the house. 
There are several families in it, and they are 
most of them on the stairs, or in the narrow 
passage. He passes on, and asks a decent* 
6* 
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looking woman which is the room ; and she 
tells him, the left-hand one up stairs, but that 
the policeman won't admit any one, and 
civilly asks him into hers. He goes in, and 
is surprised to find so tidy a room in so old 
and dirty a looking house. A baby is sleeping 
in a great coat on the floor, and beside it a 
boy sitting, in a very white, though patched * 
pinafore, and his face quite shining from 
cleanliness. There is a clear muslin curtain 
in the window, and a deal table with a large 
Bible on it on one side, and a round table ia 
the middle of the room, with a chair and an 
old box in one corner; and this comprises 
nearly the whole contents of the apartment. 
Yet it bears the appearance of comfort, and 
Jolli£fe feels more surprised than before. 

" They are trying to persuade this unhappy 
man to go to the workhouse, are they not ? " 
— "Yes, sir, and I wish he would, for he 
will never do any good out of it!" — "I 
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came to see if I could persuade hira." -^ 
" Why, you see, sir, he is so drunk, that he's 
beyond understanding ; so I think you couldn't 
do any good, if you were to try. Besides, it 
isn't a pleasant sight ! " — " Very true," 
replies JoUiflFe ; " it will be no good to go 
into the room, if I can do none there. It's 
distress, I hear, has caused the woman to 
commit this crime ? " -^ " Yes, sir, but they'd 
no business to be so badly off; it's been 
their own fault. It looks hard to say so — 
just now too, for, God help 'em ! they've been 
sorely punished." As she says this, her eyes 
fill with tears, — holy tears they are, shed 
for the woes of others. " They have, indeed, 
my good woman ,* but I hope, -sad as it is, it 
may do goodj as I believe every thing does, 
however bad it seems at the time ; it may be 
a warning to others, and prevent their de- 
stroying the life which was given them for 
wise purposes, and which, however wretched 
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it may be, they have no right to put an end 
to. Of what trade is the man ? " — " He 
was a cobbler, sir, till he took to drinking* 
Nobody would trust him with their work 
after that, arid she, poor soul, was very idle 
and didn't like to work. She'd been a ser- 
vant, and was sent away from her last place 
without a character, for being insolent and 
dirty, and then she married this man, though 
he could scarcely keep himself. They've 
had a great deal of assistance, too, but it's 
been of little purpose. She read in a penny 
paper, some time ago, a horrid story of a 
woman strangling herself from being very 
poor, and I think it must have preyed on her 
mind, for she's never been quite right since. 
It wouldn't do, though, sir, if we were all to 
do the same. I can't think how they can 
make up their minds to leave their children ; 
better live and work for them, if it's ever so 
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hardly. And I 'm sure one need not die of 
starvation, whilst there's a poorhouse. 

" I've heard some of them down here say, 
they'd rather go to jail, for they're better fed 
there. But I say, we ain't ashamed to be 
seen in the workhouse, for it's poverty takes 
us there ; but that which takes us to jail one 
can't help being ashamed of And the poor 
children, too, it would be nothing to them to 
say, their father was in the workhouse, but 
they wouldn't like to own he'd been in jail. 
And surely, to leave a good name to one's 
children is of more consequence than getting 
an ounce or two more bread, or a bit more 
meat, now and then ; and I say, that's what 
folks ought to think of." The woman left 
off speaking here, and, looking fixedly at 
her children, seemed to pray inwardly for 
their protection. The little boy, who was 
minding the sleeping baby, left its side, and 
ran to its mother's, clinging to her ; and she. 
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stooping down, kissed his bright face, and, 
half speaking to the child, and half to her 
attentive visitor, says, "No, Dicky, whilst 
we can work and keep our health, we will 
live all together, and never be parted ; but 
when we can get work no longer, or are 
unable to do it, we shall be most thankfill to 
go to the union, for there we shall find food 
and cldthing, and a roof to shelter us, 
although it may not be so comfortable as our 
own dear home ! " 

Here's a woman for Jolliffe ! He's in 
raptures, and repeats to himself his favorite 
saying, " Out of evil cometh good, for if the 
poor wretched woman above had not hung 
herself, I shouldn't have found out this one ; " 
— and he rises to go, for go he must, or he'll 
miss his omnibus ; and he says aloud, " I'm 
very much obliged to you for the information 
you have given me. If you'll a\low me, I'll 
come again and see you and your husband. 
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You have oue ? " — " Yes, sir, I have. He's 
a working gardener, and a good hushand he 
is to nie. He labors very hard, poor fellow ! 
but we get on pretty well ; though, as to 
meat, we've quite forgotten the taste 6f it, and 
Dicky here has never tasted it." — " Bless 
me ! " says JoUiffe with surprise, though he 
can't help thinking what a treat is in store 
for the little fellow all the time ; for Jolliffe 
U a true Englishman, and feels a pride in his 
country's, roast beef ; but he says, " Well, 
my good woman, you can only console your- 
selves by thinking that he can't miss it ! " — 

• • 

" That's what we do, sir." — " Do you, my 
good woman ? Then you're wise, and will 
get on ; I know you will. So good-by, and 
God be with you ! " — " Wait a bit, sir, till 
the bustle's over ; they're bringing the man 
down stairs," says the woman, detaining him. 
They listen, anJ there's a sound of. pushing 
and of stumbling, and harsh voices, and the 
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tones of a drunken man, and of women 
crying, and the shuffling of many feet, and 
doors, opening, and being slammed to, and 
silence ! 

He is gone — gone to the workhouse, to be 
fed and assisted, and then to come out and 
abuse it, with the rest ; and old JoUiffe goes 
too, taking care, before he does, to slip half- 
a-crown into the woman's hand, just at the 
door-way, for fear she might thank him too 
much, or refuse to take it at all ; so he hurries 
on, leaving the poor woman overflowing with 
gratitude, and unable to express her thanks. 

How much happier is that poor woman 
now, than when old Jolliffe first spoke to her ! 
for he has cheered her with his kind words ; 
he has praised her for being coutented, and 
made her more so ; he has told her she will 
get on, and she believes it ; and at night, 
when her weary husband leturns from his 
work, his heart is made glad by the cheerful- 
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ness of his wife, and the smile of happy 
welcome she gives him ; and Hope and 
Content sit with thenj at their humble board, 
effacing the misery of the Past, and painting 
in bright colors the prospect of the Future ! 
But old JoUiffe is still on his road, happier 
if possible than ever, for his mind is full of 
all sorts of plans to improve the condition of 
that good, contented woman and her husband. 
He first thinks of one and then of another, 
until his head is fairly bewildered by them, 
when he arrives at the coach-office, and 
perceives his omnibus drawn up, a little way 
off, evidently waiting for him ; for the driver 
knows JoUiffe, and the conductor knows 
Jolliffe, and they always wait for him, when 
they know he is come to town, for he is very 
regular and never disappoints them ; and he 
never has to hold up his stick, or his hand, 
for the conductor seems to say, " Ah ! I see 
you, sir ; don't hurry, we won't go without 
6 
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you ; so come along, jump in, and we'll be 
off in no time." 

. And he has got into, the omnibus, and off 
they are, for they wait for no one now, and 
old JoUiffe is once more going back to his 
snug, quiet home, which he will so much 
enjoy after the noiise and bustle of the town. 
May it not be a reason for his liking so to 
come to town, that he may appreciate still 
more, if possible, his pleasant little dwelling ? 
There is only one thing that has annoyed 
old JoUiffe all day, and that was, seeing a 
servant give a halfpenny to a beggar, and 
that did annoy him, for he calls it a theft, 
robbing the poor servant, who can't well 
afford to give it away, and robbing those who 
really deserve and would be very thankful to 
have it. Yes, beggars are the only people 
upon whom JoUiffe is severe. 

Old JoUiffe is at home, and his little servant 
is as pleased to see him as if he had been 
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away a week, and there is a bright fire burn- 
ing in the grate, and a bright kettle singing on 
the hob, find the tea-things are ready placed for 
him on the little table, and there is a sleek, 
well-fed cat oh the hearth-rug, purring with 
delight, perhaps at her master's return ; and 
from across the road is heard the river's tide 
rolling in, with its pleasant murmur, and a 
loaded wagon is passing slowly by, with its 
many bells upon the horses' backs, jingling 
right merrily, and there are so many sweet, 
tuneful sounds, that JoUiffe is enjoying his 
tea immensely. 

Then, too, what delight it aflFords him to 
see his little maiden's smiling looks at the 
smart cotton gown he has brought her, and 
the warm woollen shawl for her aged grand- 
mother, who is an especial favorite of his ! 
And then he tells her how happy he has been 
in town, and how much better he has found 
his little favorite ; and^ as he has had a 
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treat, he says she shall have a treat, and so 
she may invite her grandmother and any 
friend to dinner to-morrow. Kind old master ! 

he knows well who that " any friend " will 
be. yes ! he knows all about that insinu- 
uating, chubby-faced butcher^s boy — of 
course he does, sly old fellow ! 

Fortunate Jolliffe ! he has made some one 
else happy, and so putting his hands into his 
pockets, and his feet on the fender, he thinks 
over the events of the day. Those events 
have confirmed him in his opinion, that He 
who succoreth the sparrow that falls from the 
house-top will not forget his own faithful 
people J He chastens them for their good, and 
will not suffer them to perish ; they may not 
eat the bread of idleness, but while they 
work diligently and honestly, bread will be 
found them. 

Now these are some of Jolliffe's notions, 
odd ones though, we may think. Yet should 
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We not all wish ours were as odd, if they 
could bring us as much happiness as they do 
him ? 

At his usual eariy nour, old JoUiffe retires 
to rest, recommending in his prayers the 
sorrowful and the poor, the powerful and the 
rich, to the care of their Heavenly Father. 
And now that you have been introduced to 
xny old friend, I hope you like him ; I think 
you do, kind reader, and perhaps you remem- 
ber, that you know an old Jolliffe too, for 
there is one, if not more, in every parish. 

In palaces, in cottages, there are equally 
warm hearts, ready to assist all who need 
help. A true tale of sorrow gently told, and 
pity gently urged, speaks to the hearts of all, 
and will never go unheard nor unanswered. 
There is much grief in the world, much 
trouble ; but it should be our endeavor to 
teach all who are suffering that it is good to 
be so afflicted, for such a thought will create 
6* 
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a contented spirit, which will Qarry them 
through all their trials and pain. 

Let us throw away discontent, as the phi- 
losopher did the shell, and shortly will be 
seen the good effects from such a deed. 
Dismiss it, when it creeps upon you, as you 
would a wicked thought ; whenever it has 
laid hold of you, exorcise it as an evil spirit, 
with the name of JoUiffe, and forthwith it 
will leave you unscathed and unharmed. 

But hush ! old Jolliffe is asleep. Do not 
disturb his peaceful slumbers, but steal 
quietly to yours. Reader, good night ! 



THE END. 
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